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ation, are marshalled for review, ' all, ' that is, with such exceptions as 
Butler, the Scotch Intuitionalists, and Green. That under these cir- 
cumstances the treatment is ' ' compressed, ' ' is hardly surprising. More 
serious is the fact that a number of the criticisms rest upon misunder- 
standings (page 76, line 1 ; page 187, line 5) ; others depend upon 
the assumption that what an author neglected to explain, his theory, 
either as he left it or with slight modifications, is incapable of ex- 
plaining (page 70, line 32 ; page 137, line 21); others again are hardly 
more than statements that the views in question are not in harmony 
with those of the historian (page 185, line 28; page 129, line 21). 
As a supplement to Sidgwick, this volume will make a place for itself; 
but its criticisms are too subjective to make it a contribution to the 
solution of the great problems of ethics. 

A review which confines itself to a discussion of the treatment of 
fundamental problems must necessarily do injustice to a work such as 
this, whose defects in certain directions are atoned for by great merits 
in other respects. The exposition is all that could be desired ; it is 
clear, precise, and logically articulated. Furthermore the haze which 
permeates many works on ethics is entirely absent — to our great satis- 
faction and the glory of the general will. For that treacherous atmos- 
phere may be made to cover as many sins as charity — indolence, an 
attempt to stand in two places at once, and even downright dishonesty. 
Moreover, the book is never dull and never fails to be suggestive ; and, 
especially in Part I, it presents a great deal of valuable material. These 
two volumes are well worth the labor their translation must have cost. 
We may not accept the laws of psychical evolution which lie at the 
foundation of much they contain. We may be disposed to look upon 
the ' ' law of the three stages ' ' and the ' ' law of heterogony ' ' in very 
much the same light in which Professor Wundt himself looks upon the 
generalizations of Buckle. But no one can read this account of the 
development of the moral life, and the history of systematic reflection 
upon that life, without carrying away ideas and facts in abundance to 
incorporate into the structure of his own thought. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 

L! evolution des idees generates. Par Th. Ribot, professeur au 
College de France ; di'recteur de la Revue Philosophique. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1897. — pp. 260. 

We have here, according to the preface, the first of a series of vol- 
umes which will " comprehend all the parts of psychology " and will, 
it is to be inferred, treat the various functions of mental life from the 
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genetic standpoint, tracing their development from simpler to more 
complex forms. The increasing interest of psychologists in this aspect 
of their science is illustrated by the recent success of Professor Bald- 
win' s books ; and the present volume by Professor Ribot is an assur- 
ance of his admirable fitness to make genetic psychology attractive to 
students. The book is clear, systematic, and interesting throughout. 

The author distinguishes three stages in the process of forming ab- 
stract ideas. The first is that of the ' generic image, ' which is unac- 
companied by a word, and is found in the thought-life of the lower ani- 
mals and of very young children. This generic image is the result of 
a simple, almost passive assimilation of like perceptions. Reasoning 
at this stage, the "logic of images," as M. Ribot calls it, is of two 
kinds : ( 1 ) an inference from particular to particular, a mere asso- 
ciation of ideas "plus the state of expectation;" (2) inference by 
analogy, which involves a somewhat higher degree of abstraction. 
The logic of images is characterized by its practical aim and by the 
fact that no symbolic substitution for the image is possible. 

In the second stage of development the general idea consists of a 
representative schema accompanied by a word. The representative 
schema differs from the generic image in being less simple, in basing 
itself on perceptions which are less frequently repeated and have less 
obvious resemblances, and in being attached to a word. This stage of 
abstraction is exemplified in many savage languages and numerical sys- 
tems, which are entirely dependent on concrete representations or 
perceptions. Progress in the power of abstraction is marked by the in- 
creasing importance of the word, the general term attached to the 
general idea, until finally the third stage is reached, where the word is 
the all important thing, and the image or schema sinks completely into 
the background. 

Here the question arises whether thought is ever possible in terms of 
words alone, or whether the word is always something more than flatus 
vocis. Touching this point, M. Ribot gives a summary of the results 
of certain experiments which he described in part before the Congress 
of Experimental Psychology in 1892. The experiments consisted 
in repeating to various reagents a series of words varying in 
abstractness from the degree represented by the word ' dog ' to 
that represented by the word ' infinity. ' The subjects were asked 
to describe the first conscious content suggested by each word. 
After classifying the results into three general types, concrete 
(when the visual image of a particular object was suggested), typo- 
graphic-visual (when the printed or written word was seen), and audi- 
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tory (when the word was merely heard), M. Ribot discusses the cases 
where, according to the subject, nothing at all was suggested by the 
word. He concludes that even here the word is more than a mere 
sound; it differs from a word in a foreign language, for example, in 
being accompanied by a subconscious or potential memory of the mean- 
ing of the word. M. Ribot seems not to have studied any cases 
of the actual occurrence of his "representative schema," i. e., cases 
where the visual image was not that of a particular object, but was 
schematic in character. Yet these must have been of frequent occur- 
rence in the case of the less abstract words, e. g. , ' animal, ' ' dog. ' 
With the more abstract words, such as 'canine,' 'law,' 'infinite,' it 
would, according to M. Ribot's own theory be lacking, and one won- 
ders that he did not make these experiments illustrate his distinction 
between concepts of the second and third degree of abstraction. 

The remainder of the book is occupied with an illustrative study of 
the development of certain concepts. The concept of number, for 
instance, is traced from its origin in the perceived difference between 
continuity (unity) and discontinuity (plurality) to its more abstract 
mathematical forms ; that of space is shown to have originated in the 
perception of concrete finite extensions, and to have gradually de- 
veloped the high degree of abstractness which we find in the concep- 
tions of non-Euclidean geometers. The development of the concepts 
of time, law, cause, and species is discussed in a similar manner. Per- 
haps the most interesting section, as indicating M. Ribot's philosophic 
tendencies, is that on the concept of cause. The origin of the idea of 
causality is held to lie in man's experience of his own activity as a 
creative agent. Later he ascribes a similar activity to the forces of 
nature. The next stage consists in regarding causality as a relation, 
an invariable sequence of antecedent and consequent. This final 
stage in the evolution of the abstract idea of cause comes when we 
consider cause and effect as two aspects of the same phenomenon. 
Now in the course of this development has the older notion of cause 
as a force, a creative power, quite disappeared? No, answers M. 
Ribot, although it has no place in the concept of cause, it is still a 
fact of inner experience, and the part it may yet play in certain sciences 
is "the secret of the future." 

In his concluding chapter, the author explains the growth of the 
power of abstraction by the law of natural selection ; distinguishes 
three directions, practical, speculative, and scientific, which concep- 
tual thought has successively followed ; and ends by emphasizing 
again the fact that when dealing with the higher orders of concepts 
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the activity of the mind is largely sub -conscious, all that appears in 
clear consciousness being the words which are used as symbols. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 

The Conception of God. A Philosophical Discussion concerning 
the Nature of the Divine Idea as a Demonstrable Reality. By Josiah 
Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Joseph Le Conte and G. H. Howison, Professors in the 
University of California, and Sidney Edward Mezes, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Texas. New York, The Macmillan 
Company; London, Macmillan & Co., 1897. — pp. xxxviii, 354. 
Although this discussion was noticed on its first appearance in 
pamphlet form (Phil. Rev., V, p. 213), its present republica- 
tion calls for some further remark. The first part of the vol- 
ume preserves the form as well as the substance of the original dis- 
cussion, including Professor Royce' s address on "The Conception of 
God ' ' and critical papers, by Professors Mezes, Le Conte and Howison, 
respectively, on "Worth and Goodness as Marks of the Absolute," 
"God and connected Problems, in the light of Evolution," and 
" The City of God, and' the true God as its Head." To these essays 
there is now added a " Supplementary Essay " by Professor Royce, on 
' ' The Absolute and the Individual, ' ' in which he seeks to develop his 
idealistic principle in such a way as to demonstrate its inclusion of the 
moral individual, and thus to save his philosophy from the main criti- 
cism of Professor Howison, as well as from the objections offered by 
the other contributors to the symposium. 

Professor Royce's original paper proceeds on essentially the same 
lines as those followed in his earlier work, The Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, the chief variation being that, in describing the life of the 
Absolute, he here follows Mr. Bradley's example, and substitutes the 
term ' experience ' for ' knowledge. ' In fact, the essay is hardly 
more than a restatement, in brief and telling phrase, of Mr. Bradley's 
argument in Appearance and Reality. Like that argument, and like 
Professor Royce's own earlier statement, it moves on intellectual 
rather than on ethical lines, and invites criticism from the ethical point 
of view. 

This criticism the argument received in unmistakable and effective 
terms from Professor Howison, who, as editor of this volume, has the 
advantage of the last word, and uses it to state the main issue in the 
following way. The question is, whether Professor Royce's concep- 
tion of God "is compatible with that autonomy of moral action which 



